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&BSTBACT 

The study analyzes the developaent and iapleaentation 
of hoaetovn plans in the constroction indnstry, focusing on the 
efficacy of hoaetovn negotiations in establishing nev rales and 
institutional arrangeaents regarding ainority hiring and training in 
area- vide construction systeas. The procedures include analysis of 
published data and data collection through field intervievs. The 
principle research findings are reported under four categories: the 
incidence of hoaetovn plans; the conduct and process of hoaetovn 
negotiations; the substance of hoaetovn agreeaents; and the 
iapleaentation of hoaetovn solutions. The aost iaportant iaplications 
suggested by the research relate to policy # practice » and prograa 
efforts: (1) the faith of planners is discouraged by vhat they see as 
inconsistent Federal policy* sporadic enforceaent, and lack of local 
support; (2) the proaise of increased ainority eaployaent (on a 
continuing basis) is unrealistic vithout adequate traininr; prograas, 
follovup, and Federal surveillance (vith sanctions) ; and <3) efforts 
are haapered by a lack of helpful labor-aarket data at a local level 
and by a proliferation of agencies and prograas. The report includes 
a particular aodel of hoaetovn bargaining vhich atteapts to explain 
the processes involved. Field intervievs vere conducted in Kansas 
City» Rochester, Bev Orleans, and Oakland. (Author/AJ) 
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FOREW)RD 



I would like to thank several individuals for their help on tny 
research and on this report. Dr. Howard Rosen and his staff in the 
Office of Research and Development « U.S. Department of Labor, and the 
staff of the Office of Federal Contract Compliance gave generously of 
both personal and financial support. The efforts of my doctoral com- 
mittee at the University of Chicago , and the patience and guidance of 
Dr. Robert McKersie (now of Cornell University) were of invaluable 
assistance. Finally , 1 wish to thank those hometown planners who gra- 
ciously gave of their time and information in personal interviews. Their 
cooperation was essential to this research* 

Please note that information on specific cities and organizations 
quoted in Sections II B and II D is to be t reated as confidential to the 
recipients of this monograph. 

Any errors or misinterpretations in this report remain the respon- 
sibility of the candidate. 



PROJr-CT SLtMM/\RY 



The objectives of this study were to analyze the development and 
implerocntation of hometown plans in the construction industry. The In- 
cidence, substance, and implementation of these agreements is examined 
in this report as a function of the comparative industrial relations 
contexts and negotiation processes in different hon^towr ccales. The 
primary focus of the research is on the efficacy of home to- -^i negotiations 
in establishing new rules and irstitutional arrangements regarding minori- 
ty hiring and training in area^wide construction systems. 

The procedures of the study include analyr^is of published data and 
data collection through field interviews* Published data from Bureau of 
the Census, BLS, EEOC, and OFCC reports and previous scholarly research 
are used to explain the incidence of hometown plans. Field interviews 
provided information on the negotiation, substance, and implen^ntation of 
particular plans. All interviews were conducted by the doctoral candidate 
Plans to use mail questionnaires for gathering further negotiation infor- 
mation from other cities proved impract legible. 

Tlio principle research findings can be reported under four categorie; 
(1) the incidence of hometown plans, (2) the conduct and process of home- 
town neKot intlons, (3) the substance of hometown agreements, and (4) the 
Impleiivntat ion of hometown solutions. Firstly, the simple incidence of 
hometown plans cnnnot be sij^nif leant ly explained by common envi ronmontnl 
featun»s of local induHtrlnJ relations systems, nor do these contexts hear 
any ronslstent rtvlnt ionshfp to the presence or ahs^nce of n negotiated 



agrce-ment. Aside from the su}\gestion of population-size and minor ity- 
irombcrshlp effects in the Northeast and Northcentral Census regions, the 
incidence of honctown plans proved unrelated to SMSA nopulation sizes 
(both total and nonwhite), unemployment rates, construction employment, 
nonwhite union membership, and residential segregation patterns. 

Secondly, the conduct of successful negotiations in each sampled 
city was heavily influenced by the initial attitudes of the parties toward 
one another and their motives for entering this process, by the ability 
of the minority community to utilize an existing organizational power 
base rather than rely on an unstable coalition for bargaining purposes, 
and by the avoidance of extreme positions (non-negotiable demands) on 
goal and control issues by either the community or the industry. Govern- 
mental intervention in some cases hastened and in others hindered the 
reaching of final agreements. 

Thirdly, the substantive provisions of hometown plans exhibited 
little variaticn across all OFCC-approved agreements. It appears that 
most hometown planners simply copied the Department of Labor *s ''model 
hometown agreement*^ The one consistent omission in these agreements is, 
unfortunately, their lack of training program, placement, and future dis- 
position specifics* 

Fourthly, the Implementation of hometown solutions has been carried 
out under nt least three different organizational models: a subcontract- 
ing model, an organizational-genesis model, and a retained-responsibility 
model. These are described more fully in Tart 11(D). There are identi- 
fiable iKsuus of control and coordination, ptart-up and performance af^so- 
ciated with each model. !Jo accurate data on actual minority placements 



was nv.iilnblct liowovor, to determine whether, once underway, each approach 
would prove equally successful in reaching Its particular manpower targets. 

The most important implication.^ which are suRgcsted by this research 
relate to policy, practice, and program efforts. Firstly, the faith of 
hometown planners in this particular approach is seriously discournRod 
by what they see as inconsistent federal policy, sporadic enforcement, and 
lack of local support* Secondly, the promise of increased minority employ- 
ment (on a continuinR basis) through these plans is an unrealistic hope 
without adequately designed and staffed training programs, follow-up acti- 
vities to improve the chances of minority retention post-training and 
after initial placement, aid federal surveillance (with sanctions) to en- 
sure that all parties are living up to the terms of *;heir agreemt-nt. In 
this respect, it appears that federal field offices are seriously under- 
staffed, and local plan participants unable to get consistent and convenient 
assistance. Finally, efforts such as the home tovm -plans program are 

hampered by a liability and an encumbrance by the lack of helpful 

labor-market data (however accurate) at a local level to guide program 
choices, and by the p rol i ferat ion of local and federally- funded agencies 
and programs all with some responsibility for enforcing equal employm.^nt 
opportunity. Program choice is little choice unless intelligently in- 
formed, and of little lasting value in a bargain-basement atmosphere. 



I RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 



The original propo.«?nl on which this research was funded anticipated 
a four-stage data-collection and analys roccdure. These stages were: 
the gathering of structural hometown information from newspaper and other 
published reports; field interviewing of participants in a stratified sample 
from the hometown population; mailed questionnaires to non-interviewed 
cities; and contract analysis of signed hometown agreements provided by 
OFCC. 

The major part of the candidate's time was spent in the first , second 
and fourth stages. Prior to field interviewing, data were coll«iCted from 
the 1960 and 1970 Census reports , BLS and Manpower reports » EEOC findings, 
and sevf.ral other sources in order to develop and test a structural ex- 
planation of the incidence of hc^netown plans. The results of this effort 
are reported in Part 11(A). 

During the cc»&pletion of this first stage, and occupying much of 
the research time, field interviews were scheduled ami conducted with 
plan principals in several U.S. cities. The original schedule proposed 
a sample consisting of Kansas City, Rochester, New Orleans, Alameda County 
(Oakland) y Boston, Los Anf.eles, Providence, Wilmington, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, Albany, and Norfolk-Portsmouth. The first four cities were con- 
tacted and scheduled, but Oakland was excluded for reasons of local sensi<* 
tivity at the time. The remaining cities were postponed until further 
interview data and model specification were completed. Although this 
report is focused on research findinf.s. Part II(R) also presents a parti- 
cular model of hometown bargaining which attempts to explain the processes 



involved. 1 1 is hoped this model may be useful in subsequent researcli, 

as the field work in the present study is so limited. Part 11(B) The 

Conduct and Process; of Hometown Negotiations 1?; based on interview 

data from Kansas City^ New Orleans, and Rochester, as well as previous 
information collected on the Chicago Plan experience. 

Concurrently with field research, copies of hcmetown ngreetnents pro- 
vided by OFCC were scrutinized for content similarities and differences. 
It was expected that hometown variations in such factors an population 
size, union penetration, industry growth, and coxmounity resources would 
show up as variations in the substance of hometown agreements. Such did 
not prove to be the case. Part 11(C) reports on this, and leads into the 

last section on Implementation a section composed mainly of research 

suggestions from field interviews and content analysis of signed agree- 
ments < This section may contain some of the most important material in 
this report. 

The rejnainder of time und«^r this grant was spent in refining models, 
planning for possible questionnaire mailings, and organising this research 
study into a coherent package. Unfortunately, the proposed package could 
not be completed. This report presents all the relevant information gene- 
rated during the term of the research grant, and offers hopefully-useful 
suggestions for further work in this area. 



II RESEARCH Fn>:i)i«r.s 



A. THE INCIDENCE OF HOMKTO'.^M PLANS 

Hometown plans constitute new rules governJnR particular elements 
of a local construction system. Specif Ically^ they cover the extent to 
vhlch minorities are to be represented in the entry, training, and employ- 
ment (union membership) operations of the industry. Previous scholarly 
1 2 

work * has treated the rules of the industrial relations system in con- 
struction as products of the contexts and ideology of each local system. 
This section attempts to explain the presence or absence of new hometown 
rules by using these same ewironmental variables. The model presented 
here is a naive model , and is proposed as only one possible specification 
for relating industrial relations outcomes to environmental constraints. 
The discussion of "results to date" indicates some of the major problems 
in using this model, as well as in pursuing the question of environmental 
influences. 

T he _ Model . Hometown plans are hypothesized to be a function of 
three of the features of any industrial relations system: contexts, ideo- 
lopy» and existing rules. The dependent variable in question is the simple 
incidence of tliese plans that is, whether a given city has or has not 
negotiated an acceptable hometown agreement. The operational measure of 
this variable is the granting, of approval by the Office of Federal Contract 
CompU.^ncu to prt^posed hometown plans !aibmltLc»d to it for review. All clti^ 

^Dunlop (1958) 
? 

Dunlnp (1«)61) 
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of population hI'av 250,000 ur greater within the continental United 
Stnti's arc included In this analysis. 

There are three categories of independent varlnbloi;; contexts 
(market, power, and technulocy), idcolof^y, and existing rules. The main 
thesis is that the values of tlicsc variables will be significantly dif- 
ferent between cities with hometown plans and cities without: specifically, 
hometown plans will occur whore these f \ots favor their development, 
and will be absent where they do not. Specific variables are subsumed 
under the following general hypotheses, and are presented (with expected 
signs) schematically in Figure 1. 

1. Market contexts . Hometown plans are more likely tt> occur 
where construct lun deirand conditions are favorable (to increased minority 
employment) and minority labor supply available* The SMSA minority (non- 
white) population. In absolute figures or as a percentage of total SMSA 
population is used as a measure of the supply variable. Demand is cap- 
tured by three operational measures: (1) the SMSA unemployment rate, 

(2) the change in contract construction payroll employment (over the last 
3-5 years), and (3) the amount of new construction put Into place (where 
available) . 

2. Power contexts . The greater the degree of external pressure 
imposed by federal, state, and local bodies, and the less resistance 
offiTod by the local industry, the greater the likelihood of a hometovm 
plan. Ifliile pressure cannot be measured directly, it can be translated 
into the existence of favorable climates for eliiJiinating employment 

O 
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FIGURE !• 

Environ ?ntal factors In the Di'volopmcnt 
of Hometown Plans 



1. MARKET 

(+) nonwhite population 
(^) unemployment rate 

(+) change In construction employment — > 

(+) new construction 



2> POWER 

(+) city size 

(+) state FEP legislation 

<+) city political style (partisan/roayor-council) 
(-) degree of unionization 
(+) civil disturbances 

3, TECHXOLOGY 

(+) construction/total employment 

(+) number and average size of locals and contractors 

4. IDEOLOGY 



(+) nonwhite trade penetration 
(-) residential segregation 
(-^) geographic location (South) 



5, EXISTING RULES 

(-) construction wage r^tcs (or changes) 
(+) Apprentice Outreach programs 



IION^T OW N PLAN ; 
OFCC approval of 
negotiated agreeincnt 
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dlscriminnt ion. The following variables are chosen as? operatlonnl Indi- 
cators of such a climate: (1) city size (total SMSA population, as a 
proxy for Kovernmenlal scrutiny of local employment practices), (2) state 
FEP laws, and (3) city political style (mayor-council vs. city-manap,er 
systems, and partisan vs. nonpartisan elections). The political variable 
is suggested by Aiken and Alford's finding that Innovation in urban re- 
newal is related to mayor-co'incil structures and partisan elections among 

3 

American cities. 

The degree of SMSA unionization in construction (building trades' 
TCmbership as a percent of total SMSA construction CTiployment) indicates 
the local industry's power to resist or ignore the encouragement of home- 
town plans. Counterbalancing this is the extent of prior civil disturbances 
in the city as the operational measure of minority-community militancy. 

3. Technological contexts . Hone town plans are more likely to 
occur where the local construction industry is a major community employer, 
and wher » contractors and unions can absorb and distribute the required 
minority-trainee hiring goals. These variables are measured in each city 
by: (1) contract-construction payroll employment as a percent of total 
nonagricullural employment, and (2) the number and average size of build- 
Ing trades union locals and construction contractors. 

ldgQ ,l ogy ' The Ideology of the system which defines the rela- 
tionships of actors to one another is both developed within the system and 
partly adopted from the systt^m^s environment. Thus, a hiring plan Is more 

"^Aiken and Alford (1970), 

ERLC 
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likely vhero present union attitudes and general public opinion favor 
integration. The former is measured by the percenta^^e nonwhite member- 
ship in the mechanical trades in the specific SMSA. Two measures are 
used for the latter: (1) the index of residential segregation in the 
city, and (2) a geographical location (North-South) variable. 

5. Existing rulos > Existing rules of the system which point to 
union domination are likely to discourage the development of hometown 
plans, while rules which evidence system efforts to recruit nonwhites act 
in the opposite direction. Construction wage rates (or rate Increases) 
measure the first factor; where these are high, unions are likely to be 
very powerful in the system and reluctant to share their benefits with 
others. Existing efforts of each system are measured by the presence or 
absence of an Apprenticeship Outreach Program (run by the Urban League , 
Workers Defense League, a local industry council, or other local bodies) 

in the particular area. The existence of previous outreach activity should 
facilitate the development of a hometown plan. 

6. RESULTS TO DATE > Very simple cross-tabulation and mean- 
difference testis have been done with selected variables shown in Figure 1. 
The universe of American cities of 250,000 population or greater was split 
into the four Census regions of Northeast, Northcentral, South, and West. 
This was done as a test of the geographical location variable and because 
nany hometown agreements exhibited a regionality in their incidence and 
form. Regiunal differences are reported where these occurred in the data. 



Tneubcr and Taeubi^r (1965). 



Three mnrket variables were tested. First » nonwhltc SMSA popula- 
tion was highly positively rrlated to the incidence of hometown plans in 
both northern regions, slightly so in the West, and of little importance 
in the South. In all regions there was evidence of a nonwhite population 
threshold — that is, once past a minimum nonwhite population figure, the 
probability of any city's developing a hometown plan Increased by approxi- 
mately thirty or forty percentage points. Second, the mean 1970 SMSA un- 
employment rate showed no differences between cities with and without home- 
town plans. There was only a slight suggestion of curvilinearity— that 
is, cities with high or low unenployment rates showing less incidence of 
hometown plans than those cities with mid-range unemployment rates. Third, 
the change in SMSA construction employment (contract payrolls) was not 
positively related to the incidence of hometown planj. In fact, the evi- 
dence suggests that many plans in each region were negotiated in the face 
of declining employment in local contract construction. 

Only one power variable was tested. SMSA population size was 
highly positively related to plan incidence in the two northern regions, 
only slightly so in the South, and not at all In the West. One possible 
reason for these findings is the intercorrelation of nonwhite population 
with total population in the different regions of the country. Another 
interpretation, however, is that this population variable is a poor speci- 
fication of power and that It is confounded by many other effects. Although 
city size may be a reasonable proxy for federal interest in, and pressure 
on, local construction systems, city i^ize may also be correlated with other 
variables such as new construction, city political style, civil disturbances, 
trade union size, construction wage rates, and Outreach activities. Of 



even more importance, it may be an indicator of the organizational re- 
sources or potential "interfaces"^ available for nesotiatinR and implomen- 
tlng a howetovn plan. In any case, it is difficult to interpret this size 
variable with much confidence. 

Two ideology variables were examined. First, nonwhite union mem- 
bership was positively related to plan incidence in the Northeast and North- 
central, and especially so when only the Negro membership percentage was 
used. This supports the contention of Llpsky and Rose^ th.it the success 
of minority training programs mirrors the prevailing pattern of craft 
integration — in other words, the "rich get richer". In the South and 
West, however, this pattern was not apparent; no clear relationship existed 
between craft Integration and the incidence of hometown plans. Second, 
the residential segregation data did not differentiate approved-plan versus 
no-plan cities. This test is highly suspect, however, for close to half 
the sample had to be eliminated due to missing observations. 

The overall conclusion one can draw from these limited tests Is 
that pursuing this type of model is of limited value in explaining the 
Incidence or development of hometown plans. Not only is there a problem 

of small-sample size (124 cities and 34 plans), but also the data is un- 

7 g 
reliable for several variables and incomplete or unavailable for others. 

A more serious problem (and criticism) is that the specification of the 

^Aiken and Alford (1970). 

^Lipsky and Rose (1971). 
7 

For instance, the EEO-3 reports on minority union membership are 
notoriously inaccurate. 

g 

Fur Instance, for many cities data is misslnj* on the rc. identinl 
segrt'pation, craft inti'}»rat lun, and w;]i;c rate variables. 



dcpondoiit variable — OFCC npproval — leaves much to he desired. The model 
does not include the Intervening staf^cs of negotiation and ngreesicnt sub- 
mission p so that the nonapproval category embraces cities which have not 
even begun negotiations, cities which have reached negotiating impasses 
or failed to conclude agreement yet, and cities which have submitted plans 
but not received OFCC approval. Correcting these deficiencies, however, 
would turn this study into one of the political science of urban and 
government-agency decision making. 

There is one further argument for treating this model as only 
background information. Even if it gave clear results. It would reveal 
nothing about how these variables are translated into hcmetown plans. 
One would learn nothing about the Intervening process by which some cities 
develop and implement minority hiring programs, while others fail to enter- 
tain such rules changes. A similar argument has been raised in the analy- 

9 

sis of innovations in urban renewal. These criticisms seera strong support 
for laying aside this type of model, and instead emphasizing the hometown 
elements of negotiation processes and agreement provisions and implementa- 
tion. These are treated in the two sections which follow. 



Aiken and Alford (1970), p. 660. 
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B. THE CONDUCT AND PROCESS OF HOMETOWN NEGOTIATIONS 



This section reports on a study of hometown necotintions which is 
exploratory in nature. It docs not presume to test hypotheses derived 
from any general theory of bargaining, for existing bargaining models 
seem stronj;er in their descriptive character than in their theoretical 
rigor. Rather, the approach described here utilizes these existing bar- 
gaining mfKlcls to build a framework particularly appropriate to hometown 
negotiations. These models really consist ^f different perspectives on 

the process of bargaining— whether it is viewed as an exercise in power, 

11 12 
a problem in attitude change, or a question of decision-making. Each 

of these perspectives raises different negotiating issues. This framework 
of issues is then used to generate, organize, and understand data on the 
process of heme town negotiations. 

The focus and value of this approach, then, are two-fold: first, 
to utilize bargaining models to organize and understand hometown negotiat- 
ing processes; and second, by examining this information, to develop more 
appropriate process frameworks where our models are presently weak (in this 
case, in the areas of tripartite bargaining and racial negotiations). A 
knowledge of the specific negotiating processes also helps in tracing the 
development of particular provisions in hometown agreements, and the reasons 
for their inclusion (or exclusion). Negotiations thus serve as both a 
legitimate study in their own right, and an intervening mechanism between 
system structures (or environmentnl constraints) and new hometown rules. 

^^Ckimberlain and Kuhn (1965). 

^^Wnlton (1969), Walton and McKorsle (1965). 
12 

^ Sel^cl and Fourakcr (1960), Montaj^ue (1970). 
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The following frnmcwork rocogni;!es three dements in the process 
of acconmodation among contractors, unlonf;, and the minority cotnmunity in 
the dcvelopinent of hometown plans: (1) the racial character of negotia- 
tions, (2) the tripartite structure of bargaining, and (3) the manpower- 
planning aspect of Increasing minority participation in the skilled trades. 
Each of these elements raises unique issues for hometown negotiations* 
The discussion to follow describes these issues in an exploratory fashion, 
and concludes with a report on research completed thus far. 

1- Racial negotiations . Racial negotiations pose a new field of 

13 

study for industrial relations. General models of bargaining and nego- 
tiations have emphasized the elements of power and of decision-making.^^ 
In this study of negotiations , the power Issues arc dealt with under the 
tripartite structure of bargaining, and the decision-making issues under 
the treatment of negotiations as an exercise in manpower planning. The 
racial nature of hometown negotiations spotlights attitudinal Issues^^ 
between the parties. 

These attitudinal issues fall into two categories: (1) attitudes 
of the parties toward one another, and (2) attitudes of the parties t<ward 
the process of negotiations. In the former, the issue for the construction 
^^establishment" is likely to be the bargaining legi tinncy of the minority- 
community representatives, while for these representatives it is the rari5;t 



13 

See Chalmers and Coraick (1971). 

14 

See Montague (1970), pp. 211-239. 

^^See V;a]t<m and McKirsie'^; (19G3) "attitudinal structuring" argu- 
ment, and Walton's (1969) "altitude chnnp.f" discussion. 
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nature of the cuiiHtruction industry practices and officials in denying 
minorities jobs and union memberHhip. These issues will be the first 
raised in all neRotiations, and will have a continulnR influence on the 
parties^ decision-making process. What this study proposed was to gather 
information on the extent to which these issues are prevalent in negotia* 
tions, their effect on the duration of negotiations, and the manner in 
which successful negotiations resolve them. For instance, one manner in 
which a minority coalition may deal with its '^racist" arguments is through 
a division of labor, allowing its extremist faction to berate the industry 
while its moderates suggest methods by which the parties may resolve their 
differences amicably on specific manpower issues. 

The second set of attitudinal issues is that of the parties toward 
the process of negoti.nions. Prior work has suggested that the parties to 
racial conflict will come to the table with greatly different ideas about 
what is to take place in negotiations.^^ Two underlying issues — the fami- 
liarity of the parties with negotiating processes and the motives of each 
party for entering into this bargaining relationship — influence the effec- 
tiveness or viability of the negotiations mechanism. First, union and 
contractor parlies are familiar with the give-and-take of bargaining rela- 
tionships, with the almost ritual proposal/counter-proposal moves of nego- 
tiators. Negotiations for chese actors are a method of finding compromises 
which are then referred to their constitutonts for ratification. Minority 
protestors, however, are generally inexperienced In negotiations, and enter 
these proceedings cnphnsialng their non-negotiable demands for shared control 



McKersic et nl. (1970). 
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over the decisions of tho cstdbliKhment . Of interest In this study are 
the processes by which successful negotiaiiions manage an accommodation be- 
tween these conflicting attitudes toward hometown bargaining, and if in- 
deed these attitudes are present at all where successful bargains are 
achieved. 

Second, the motives of each party will be'c on the ease or diffi- 
culty of reaching, agreement and tho climate of negotiations. Bargains may 
be struck for personal reasons (to increase one's status in the community 
or share in the spoils of government) , for reasons of organizational de- 
fense (to prevent governmental interference in the construction system) » 
and/or as sincere efforts to establish programs for equal employment oppor- 
tunity in that system. These various motives will Influence the amount 
of time consumed by negotiations^ as well as their relative success. They 
will also certainly influence the subsequent effort which the parties put 
into the implementation of their agreement. This study therefore proposed 
to include the impact of party motives on the duration and successful com- 
pletion of negotiations and on the implementation of negotiated agreements. 



erJc 



2- Tripartite bnrgaininR . Collective bargaining has been described 

18 

as an exercise in relative power. Tripartite bargaining can be regarded 
In the same light, with t!ie addition of a third party. Hometown negotia- 
tions can be argued, then, to involve two categories of issues: (a) those 
related to the po wer of the parties, and (b) those related to the three-party 
character of the process. 



17 

See Chalmers and Corralck (1970), (1971), and Barrett (1967). 

1 8 

Chamberlain and Kuhn (1905). 
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a. Assuming that final agrccmonts arc Influenced by the rela- 
tive power of the particK, each Is then faced with the task of establi- 
shing, manarJnp,, and waintaiiiing his respective power base. Klrst, csta- 
blishlng power Involves mobilizing sufficient resources to potentially 
affect an opp<»rtnt*s welfare. For the minority community, the issue is 
thuj-: one of forming coalitions of community groups and organizations to 
present a united front for their demands, for single minority organizations 
are likely to present little threat to the industry. Thus, more approved 
hometown plans are expected to be negotiated with minority coalitions than 
with a single minority organization. 

However, coalition formation presents a particular dilemma for the 
minority coimnunity. While it is an effective way of building a power base 
(through demonstrations, threats of violence or bluffing in negotiations, 
and/or the connections and ability to "deliver" on a promised minority labor 
supply), it raises problems in maintaining that coalition as a united power 
group. The issue here is the Intra-organizational bargaining required to 
satisfy all coalition members while concentrating leadership in one or 
more principals. The same issue faces union and contractor parties, for 
they too have to satisfy their constituents about the progress and content 
of negotiations. The respective abilities of the three parties to main- 
tain th'ir power bases (coordinating and conmitting their members), while 
at the sane time limiting nejjotiatlonr. to a workable forum, will influence 
both bargaining duration and succcssi'ul agreement. This study gathered 
data on the parties' methods of establishing their power bases and the 
intra-orgaiiizntional problems of maintaining these, with the expectation 
thai hometown ncj'.ot iations which suffer the growing pains of a minority 

O 
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coalition will bt- likely to cxpur Junce move Impasses In negotiations, 

take a longer time to reach agreement, and witness a disintegration of 

that coalition as a positive function of the time consumed in bargaining. 

lastly, mannging power involves the issue of strategy. Four fac^ 

tors were Included in studying the strategics pursued by hometown parties: 

(1) whether the party taking the initiative in negotiations is more likely 

to see his proposals adopted; (2) whether tha o pening pro p osals of the 

parties follow a pattern of ambitious minority demands, mcnlerate contractor 

goals, and minimal union proposals offering little change; (3) whether the 

convergence profile shows a final agreement which compromises and avoids 

19 

extreme positions; and (4) whether militant, extreme minority demands 
or moderate, compromising minority positions are more effective in gaining 
concessio ns from the other parties to the final agreeru^nt. 

b. The three-party character of hon^town negotiations adds the 
possibility of coalition formation within the triad. This process is called 
"pairing" or "partnership" to avoid confusion with the term 'Hninority coa- 
lition." There are throe sets of common interests in hon^town negotiations 
which make any of the three possible partnerships equally likely: (1) the 
unions and contractors are the Joint architects of the present system, and 
must continue their relationship In the future; (2) the unions and the 
minority-community representatives both are agents of present and potential 
craft journoyc^n; and (3) the contractors and the minority community arc 
both Intcri'sted in expanding the construction work force, r.he contractors 
to Incrfn^e labor supply and keep wages di>wn , the community to increase 
minority port Icipat ion and cmploymtmt. Tlie partnership which does form 
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will depend on t!je smnj'th of tlu-sf Interests, will control ncp,oti.i- 
tions and will havo the jiMst i.ifltionoc on the final settlcrwnt. Tliis 
study tixaraincd the prcv.i Uncu of pnch type of partnership and the dif- 
fcrrnt conditions under which they form. 

^* ^tnnpov■^er pl.mnin};.. Homvtown cities vary considerably on 
several dlmt-nnions: their total size, minority population, community 
organization, existence of present training pror.riims, unemployment, etc. 
In this respect, hometown neROtiatlons can be viewed as decision-making 
processes by which the parties, fared with different sets of environmen- 
tal constraints, select from among several alternatives the most appro- 
priate solution for increasing minority participation In that construction 
system. TTicre are two basic issues which must be decided in this planning: 
that of fioal^, and that of control . Tn some extent these issues repre- 
sent trade-offs in nep.otiations, especially for the minority community. 

The minority representatives can encourage decisions on specific 
numeric or percentage goals (or minority employment) to be included in 
the agreement. This issue invites resolution by appeal to factual infor- 
mation on minority population percentages vis-a-vis minority trade nwmhor- 
shlp percentages. Coal-specification is likely to be emphasized by mino- 
rity coalitions which intend to remain Independent of the achievement of 
these goals, or by single minority organizations which intend to operate 
as adjuncts to the industry in recruitment and training of minority workers. 
In otluT words, where existing organizational channels are to be used for 
the achievemeni of hiring r.oals, the specification of these goals will take 
on major inportancc In negotiations. As the parlies will hu later judged 
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on the success of their goal nttninn^^nt, the final Roaln decided upon 
will likely be not equal to the minority population percentage, hut ad- 
justed downward to reflect realistic Judgments of the number of new workers 
wh-rh the industry can absorb and to provide a margin of error for the 
implementing organization. 

Where goals are not the primary issue in decision-making, the 
distribution of control over the n^chanisms for implementing a hometown 
plan will be. This issue involves the distribution of voting power among 
the three parties (union, contractors, and minority representatives) over 
the administration of the final agreesK>nt. The more the parties (especially 
the minority representatives) plan to establish a new program and new in- 
stitutions to implen^nt the program in which they will share responsibi- 
lity for recruitment, training, and employim^nt decisions, the more impor- 
tance will be attached by the parties to the decision issue of relative 
control and voting powers. This issue is expected to dominate tlie majority 
of hometown planning sessions, for each party will want assurance of his 
share of control over new institutional machinery v^ich in all cnses threa- 
tens the existing arrangements. The party most threatened, and thus most 
vocal in negotiations, is hypothesized to he the one who Is "odd man out", 
who perceives the other two parties as forming a partnership against him. 
In some cnses this party will he the minority coalition, and in others 
the union represcntal ivcs, for the contractors will he the pivotal party 
in forming partnerships. 

The over-riding concern with goals and control — with negotiating 
a job-purchnse agretiiK?nt or nt'w institutional mechanlnms — means that home- 
town negutlations riMlly avoid the basic m.inpower-plann Jng issue?; of 
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recruitment, trnininj% and placcnoni specifications. Phins may be silent 
on these issues for different reasons — for Instance, a minority assurance 
that trainees will prove themselves capable as opposed to a union belief 
that few applicants will show up to be processed anyway. But this dis- 
cussion is piennture, for the question of training coroponents leads into 
considering the substantive provisions of different hometown plans—which 
Is the focus of Section C. 

RESULTS TO DATE , The proposed exploratory model of hometown 
negotiations is presented in Figure 2. It was intended as a guide for 
field research, and docs not presume to be a definitive model. The re- 
search findings which follow are based on interviews conducted with plan 
negotiators and progra*-' staff in three cities with approved hometown 
plans — Kansas City, New Orleans, and Rochester • These interviews are 
supplemented by data collected on the Chicago plan, a vaguely-worded home- 
town agreement which never received formal OFCC approval and suffered 
crippling administrative difficulties. 

Racial negot Int ions > The question of legitimacy, while pre- 
sent in all four negotiating cases, became an issue only where the minority 
coalition wns a loose amalgam of community organizations under the leader- 
ship of no one or two dominant, cooperating individuals. This was t.ie case 
in Chicago, and it may be significant that the Chicago Plan never really 
got off the ground. Minority coalitions wore also present in Kansas City 
and New OrlenuK negot int inns, but they were controlled by established 
organizations (the Urban League and UAAC? in both cases) which stressed 
cooperation and kept militant commujiity voices muted. The Rochester Plan 
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w.-iK nogotlisLcd with n sin«lc InfJutntial community org/ini zat ion, solt'Ctcd 
by the construction cstnhl ishmcnt as its implementation ana. 

Similarly, charj'es of racism plagued negotiations only in Chicago. 
Agreement was reached only when the coalition had lost or managed to con- 
trol its vocal members, and could work on agreement with a smaller commit- 
tee. This committee technique was used succcsafuUy in Kansas City and 
New Orleans also. The opening negotiating sessions, during which everyone 
on each side wanted his say, were exercises in catharsis. Very little 
progress was made. The real work was done outside these sessions in com- 
mittee meetings involving smaller numbers of representatives from each 
side. In New Orleans it was a conscious strategy by these representatives 
to use "open" negotiating sessions to allow militant minority organiza- 
tions and suspicious urion members to voice their feelings and encourage 
their later acceptance of the plan. With large numbers of participants 
and/or attitudlnal problems, this division of labor seems necessary to 
the resolution of differences and the reaching of an agreement. 

Differential attitudes toward the process of negotiations troubled 
only the Chicago experience, in which the coalition insisted the industry 
meet its demands for 10,000 (later revised to 4,000) jobs plus decision- 
making control over the administration of the program. Many of the coali- 
tion organizations (such as the street gangs Involved) were inexperienced 
in negotiations and unfamiliar (if not objectionable) to the construction 
establishment. By contrast, the Kansas City and New Orleans negotiations 
proceeded from already-existing relationships which the thric parties had 
establ i.slied for jointly-administ erod Outreacli activities. T].c patterns 
of comprtwiise in these cities differed in relation to the different motives 

ERIC 
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and pairings amonf* negotiators, but there were none of the nogotlatlng 
impasses or acrimony that Chicago experienced. And in Rochester, when 
the minority organization initially negotiating with the construction 
establishment insisted that certain concessions be granted to it, the 
unions and contractors simply invited a different community organization 
to join with them in signing the Rochester Plan. 

These differences in demand and concessions patterns were heavily 
influence! by the motives of the parties in seeking agreement on entering 
negotiations. In the three cases of Kansas City, New Orleans and Rochester, 
the industry partners were motivated by a desire to safeguard their federal 
contracts and future work. As well, the unions saw a voluntary plan as 
a way of either avoiding federal prosecution or organizing nonunion jour- 
neymen. In Chicago, bj- contrast, the industry establishment had no such 
feelings; Its basic motives for negotiating an agreement were to end con- 
struction-site demonstrations and satisfy Mayor Daley's requests. The 
negotiation and implementation of the Chicago agreement were also burdened 
by the mixed motives of the minority coalition; some members wanted a 
purchase agreement from the industry for a certain number of jobs, while 
others wanted to negotiate shared decision-m.-iking. The three other cities 
did not experience this problem; the minority-community representatives 
secned more interested in establishing some type of training-hiring program 
than in protracting negotiations over goal or control details. 

While this overview omits many details of the different negotia- 
tions, the gi-neral conclusion about these three successful racial negotia- 
tionj; seens lh;«t the parties, while in initial dlKagreement over specifics, 
entered this process in an attitude of cooperation. The negotiations 
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characterized by inipassos and suhscquont adminlst rat 1*'? failun* (such ns 

In Oilcnno) Initially bepjn and continue in an atmosphere of conflict and 

contninmi'nt t in which rarlnl difforencos continue to dominate attitudes 
and negol iations. 

Tr ija rt i t o hargn i n I n ^ , Rochester was the only city where the 
minority community was represented by a sinp.le organ ligation rather than a 
coalition. In Kansas City and New Orleans these coalitions were formed 
by one or two leadLng organizations to encourage community participation, 
rather than to build any type of power base. Only in Chicago was it 
necessary (or felt to be so) for the coalition to build a body of approxi- 
mately sixty minority organizations to confront the construction establish- 
ment and pressure it Into making concessions. The growing pains of the 
Chicago coalition therefore caused more intra-organizational problems for 
Itself and more impasses in negotiations than in the two cities where the 
coalitions were really dominated by their leaders. At the time of this 
writing. In none of the three cities had the coalition maintained itself 
as an active body supporting the administration of that city's plan* In 
New rlcnns this makes little differences, for the local Urban League 
graduated from its role as chief negotiator Into chief administrator of 
the New Orleans Tlan.* In Chicago, however, the collapse of the coalition 
has been accompanied by failure to Implement the negotiated agreement. 
In Kannas City preliminary research showed the implementation staff to 
be villiout much central direction or support for establishing training 
and hfrin^i programs. 
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In only one case^ New OrltMiis^ did the concessions gained in 
negotiations sip,nif leant 1 y favor the initial proposal of the minority 
cotnnnuilty. In every other case the final aRreeim^nt more closely resembled 
the initial proposals of the union and contractor parties. It is sljxni- 
ficant that New Orleans brought together three factors that were absent 
elsewhere: first, there was a strong and continuing ininorlty-contrnctor 
partnership; second, that partnership's initial demands were nKiderate 
rather than extreme, proposing hiring goals considerably below the total 
community population percentage; and third, several unions were currently 
under threat of Title VII suits or court-imposed referral programs* 

In the other cities the minority representatives negotiated on 
their own; in at least two of the three cases they faced a united union- 
contractor partnerr.hip which held out either for its Initial proposals 
or for final agreements granting it continued control over the union entry 
routes. In Rochester, as has already been mentioned, when one minority 
organi^zation insisted on extreme hiring goals, the industry partners simply 
discontinued negotiations and found an experienced cofmmmity organl7*at ion 
which did accept the industry's moderate hiring proposals and administra- 
tive control over the program. Witliout alternative community organiza- 
tions in competition with one another for status or influence in the 
minor! ty-cmployntent arena, this tactic would have been Impossible in 
Kochester. It is debatable, however, whether the outcome then would liave 
been additional concessJons from ei titer party, or no agrt-ement at all. 

Man powe r pi n n n i n . Thc^re was no apparent trend for goal or 
control !ssui*s to dominate negotiations. In Cliirago both issues wore 
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prcKent, a result of thv mixed mtUivos nnd coinposition of the coalition. 
The control issue scemod most important to these mombors of the coalition 
who felt no nj'recmcnt would be Implemented if left up to the discretion 
of the indu!;try. In New OrleanH, control was also the most important issue, 
but for another party. The unions insisted on majority representation, 
for they feared minority-contractor joint votinR, and held up negotiations 
for some time on this point. Neither issue seemed of great importance 
in ncROtiatini; the Kansas City Or Rochester plans, possibly because the 
former was a hastily-negotiated agreement to forestall federal interven- 
tion and to upset existing Outreach programs as little as possible » while 
in the latter the agreement included a healthy training contract for the 
minority organization. All hon^tovn agreements likely Include some form 
of "side payro^nts" of this sort. 

While goal and control issues varied i^cross negotiations, all 
agreements had in common a silence on manpower-planning details — that is, 
on the type of training to be provided minority applicants, both class- 
room and on-the-job, on the assurance of job placements, and on the route 
to journeyman status and union membership. Each agreenK?nt contained vague 
guidelines that "appropriate training shall be provided," and that appli- 
cants could advau^c to journeyman status through the trainee or advanced 
trainee categories, but the hard details of training specifics, length of 
training nnd work experience, and relationship to existing apprenticeship 
programs were smoothed over in negotiations. In Chicago this proved to be 
tlie undoinj; of implementation efforts, for individual unions were under 
little pressure and had no central direction to set up training programs 
or accept trainees. Tlie same problems can be expected in the other cities. 
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wlicrc rho tinioiiH nccu'ptod these new entry c.ilej^orles presiiraing thnt 
opomtionnl difficulties could be overcome Inter. Tfie experience in 
those cities so far niifinests, linwover, thnt most plan placements arc 
in the journeyman and apprentice catep,ories^ and that no plan has yot 
successfully devised new train Inj; programs as alternatives to the tradi- 
tional routes to journeyman status In the construction trades, Tlils is 
especially disappoint ins becatise the trainee and advanced-trainee cate- 
gories were the crucial rules changes for attracting minority applicants 
and facilitating their progress to joumeyraan certification and union 
membership. 
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C. THE SUBSTANCn OF Hr)>tETOUTfl ACRFEMENTS: 

MAJOR RULES CHANCRES AND COMPARATIVE EVIDENCE TO DATE 

Honetown plans contain, as a rule, the follcHiring general provi- 
sions for increasinf, minority participation in construction. 

1. Purpose of the agreement. 

2. Signatory parties. 

3. Geographical scope of the work covered. 
A. Eligibility of minority residents. 

5. Goals. 

6. Duration of the agreeiiK?nt. 

1. Administration (composition and voting of administrative 
and operations conanittees) . 

8. Recruitment. 

9. Training (programs and staff). 

10. Classification of workmen (journeyman, advanced trainee, 
trainee, and apprentice). 

11. Grievance procedures. 
12* Financing. 

13. Record keeping. 

14. General provisions (miscellaneous). 

^tost of these provisions were specified in Secretary of Labor Shultz*s 
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"model hometown agreement." Although that model was not intended to 
be a "boilerplate" copy to be followed, it appears that most hometown 
agreements have in fact done so. A contributing factor to t\m similarity 
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of hometown np,rofi:K«nts is the scrutiny of OFCC approval. To p;iin thiSt 
an af-'recmont tnust include minority participation on its staff, apply to 
all construction (public or private) p^'^forricd within the jurisdiction 
of the system, include all minority proups, specify goals and tlmotables 
for each signatory craft, etc., — in other words, fit a standard form. 
The only categories in which there are measurable rule differences are 
the goals specified in the agreement and the votlnR composition of the 
administrative and operations committees which have overall responsibility 
for directing the plan* 

Preliminary field work indicated that even these two categories 
were determined more by compromises in negotiations than by any labor- 
market or other contexts prevailing in the system. The one exception to 
this is the impact of existing minority membership ^n each signatory trade 
on the goals specified for that trade in the agreement. It has been 

suggested that tliose trades with the lowest minority memberships will be 
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roost likely to maintain the status quo. This argties that their conanit- 
ments to minority hiring will be lower than other unions signatory to a 
plan, or if they are soimihow encouraged to commit themselves to share 
equally in accepting minority placements, their actual placement record 
will fall short of the other (more lnte^;rated) trades. Unfortunately, 
the i:i;o-3 union numhership data are not specific enough to test this "rich- 
get-riclier" proposition; figtiies are not released on each union. 

The negtillaled VonaMown agreements, then, as recorded and approved 
documiMits, seem to offe^ little variance of Interest to explain. Each honn— 
town wi'h of ruh'.s is. on paper, greatly similar to every other hometown 
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docuni<*nt* It is Jn the Implcmcntnt ion of these riiles^ it is in their 
ncRot liitlon, thnt hontotown systems exhibit sipnificnnt differences. 

The simllnrity in hometown rules can be put into perspective by 
notinr. the three outcomes of hometown nejjotiatlons: (1) the new rules 
expressed in n sij'.ned document » (2) n roorganiznt Ion of industrial rela- 
tions actors, agencies, and procedures to effect these new rules, and 
(3) rhauRed minority employment patterns. There is a temporal ordering 
to these outcomes, with rules preceding, reordered structures, and struc- 
tures preceding employment chanp^cs. There seems little variance across 
hometown documents, and employment patterns will require some time before 
they reflect hometown hiring and training changes, but there is merit in 
examining the reordered homcto%m structures as the intermediary between 
the rules and their employment effects. 

Further to the specifications of the research proposed, therefore, 
it was decided to examine the organ Izat ion of implementation of selected 
hometown plans. Preliminary research indicated three impleire?ntation models 
in operation: (1) "farming out" the implementation (recruitment, training, 
and placement) to an existing minority organization; (2) "hiring on" per- 
sonnel to staff a specially-created agency; or (3) allowing the industry 
(unions and contractors) to take full responsibility for the operation of 
the plan. Tlie following section expands on these impressions. 
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D. THE IMPLEMKNTATION OF HOMKTOWN SOLUTIONS 

One of the o%it comes of hometown nep,ntint ions is the set of proce- 
dures for adminlstrring the new employment rules. The test of any agree- 
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TCrtt is in the application of these rules. Accordingly, this study ten- 
tatively examined the organization of implementation and the institutional 
experiences in different local systems. Figure 3 arranges these outcome 
factors in terms of the in^lementation models and questions to be asked 
of these new institutional arrangements. Prior developmental factors are 
also noted in Figure 3. 

Hometown negotiators can select from three possible organizational 
models for administering their plan. The first is a subcontracting model 
which "farms out" the implementation functions of recruitment, training, 
and job referral to an existing minority organization with experience in 
this field. Tlic third is a rctained-responsibility model which allocates 
to the industry partners (unions and contractors) full responsibility for 
the implementation of the plan. Between these two lies the second 
approach, which is an organi7.ational--genesis model. Here the three 
parties share the responsibility of creating a special agency and hiring 
personncO to staff this body and to carry out the impleiwntation functions* 

Two of the four cities examined so far — Now Orleans and Rochester — 
have chosiMi the first approach. Tlic other two — Kansas City and Qiicago— 
have selected the second nwdel. Only one city with a hometown plan — Boston 
— seemed to bo shifting to the third model of Implrmentat ion from an initial 
subcontrnrt ing arrnnj'.ement . Wilchevor choice ncRc^t inmrs make — and there 
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arc no a priori rc.-isons for pri-tlictinR ouo mcxlcl over .mother — there arc 
serious issues of control and coorHinnlion, stnrt-up tin»e and perfornwinctf 
asfioci.it I'd with different ramlels. Tliese insues nrifu- from the .-insumption 
that the pr0cedur.1l p,oal of t'very hometown plan Is to recruit and place 
qualified minority .ippl i cnnls into the employinent process presently managed 
through the apprentireship system and the union hiring hall. More control 
Is retained by the industry under the tliird approach than if it either 
shares responsibility or subcontracts; the reverse is true for the minority 
community. Problems of coordinating administrative policies and opera- 
tional practices between the hometown plan and the existing industrial 
relations system increase as one moves from a retained-rcsponsibillty 
model to an organi;satlonal-gcnesis or subrontractinj; model. The organi- 
zational ->;enesiK model involves a lengthy start-up time to hire and orient 
new personnel, which delays the Implementation performance of that body. 
Start-up time is minimized under the retaincd-respunsibility and subcon- 
tracting models, but there arc no a priori reasons to expect differential 
performance of the implementation functions under the two approaches. 

Preliminary interviews indicated definite start-up problems and 
perform.mce difficulties in the two cities — Chicago and Kansas City — which 
followed the organ! y..ntional-gcnesis model. Coordination with the con- 
struction training and hiring-hall functions in these cities also delayed 
and hamjM'n-d the implementation of these plans. In Rochester and New 
Orleans, wfierc the subcontr.ict ing approach was followctl, there were dlf- 
fen-nt experiences. New Orleans had no stnrt-up problems, and also few 
Inst.mcf!-. of conflict in the areas of control and coordination between 
the subcontracting .Jj'ency and ifte constnu t ion estahl ir.hmont . A major 
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reason was ihv .ictors invt»'.VN'd — tlu' sulK-onirnrt w.js nwnrdi-d to the Urh.m 
Lc.ij'.uo and directed by the former Outreach (I.KAP) administrator who knew 
the industry and its leaders well. !n Hocher.ter, althoup.lj there were no 
slart-up problens also, the induairy was having difficulty coordinat inp, 
its policies ;ind practices with tho.se t»f the snhcontractor . The minority 
orp.nnization wn*; allep^edly referrinj; unqualified applicants for construc- 
tion Jobs and failing to perform its recrultinp, functions; as well, that 
organi/.ation appeared to be referring construction applicants to manufac- 
turing openings In local industries. This was an effective manpower- 
utilization technique, but it diminished possible construction placements 
under the Rochester Plan. In fact, the contractor parties Indicated that, 
if they had it to do over again, they would opt for a retalned-responsi- 
bility model. 

Although the present study cannot do so, any further research 
should examine three general questions regarding the organization of 
implementation among hometown plans. First, are these different imple- 
mentation models related to different developmental conditions? That Is, 
are system elemt-nts such as contexts, negotiation actors and proposals, 
and existing (pre-plan) institutional resources related to the choice of 
a j'.ivrn implt-miniatlon model, and if so, in what way? 

Second, are theri- identifiable problems and operational difflcul- 
tief: assnclaled with different models? These problems and difficulties 
will include such items as start-up tine under the organizational-genesis 
approach, control and coordination under the subcontracting approach, and 
operational coordination among administrative cnnmilttoe mi-mhers, opera- 
tion:; comnilllee members, and impleimntat ion staff under all approaches. 
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Third* what .ire the placement experiences under different models? 
Dogs any one model appear superior In terms of reaching its goals or 
buildinn towards these Roals? Of particular importance to this question 
is the use of the trainee and advanced trainee categories. These are the 
unique rules of hometown plans. Do these implementation models succeed 
in openinp, and fillinj; these new entry routes* or are hometown construc- 
tion placements concentrated in the traditional apprenticeship and Journey- 
man categories? 

The nature of hometown-plan experiences and the state of indus- 
trial relations "theory'' in this area and in this study discourage taking 
a formal hypothesis-testing approach. Rather, further hometown-plan in- 
formation would best be gathered and organized through an exploratory re- 
search design and case studies. In spite of the shortcomings of this method, 
it is ideally suited to investigating the actual organization and operation 
of minority employment programs in large v ban areas. As well, in the 
absence of reliable labor-market data at * *e local (city) level across the 
country, case studies seem at this stage an unavoidable research choice. 



Marshall and Brlggs (1968). 
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III IMPLICATION'H FOR PUBLIC POLICY 

Tho important implications of this rosearch have already been 
indicated in the PROJECT SUMMARY. They relate to policy, practice, and 
program efforts. This section will reiterate and expand on these points. 

Firstly, the faith of hoimstovm planners is seriously discouraged 
by what they see as inconsistent federal policy, sporadic enforcement of 
that policy, and lack of local support for effectuating policy. Our Inter- 
views indicated that: 

1. Some hootctown interviewees complained about the federal authori- 
ties' changing ground rules on equal employment opportunity requirements. 
They distrusted any federal policy statements, and felt that the hometown 
approach was either a snK)kescreen to avoid enforcing EEC regulations or 

a token offering to precede the Imposition of hiring plans. One particu- 
lar industry representative complained of unclear directions and inconsis- 
tent advice from a federal consultant supposedly assisting that city's 

hometown negotiations and how could he trust the agencies if he couldn't 

trust the agents? Some Justification for suspicion could be found in the 
funding of the first Chicago Plan; It was clearly an inadequate and incom- 
plete document, but was apparently supported and funded for purposes of 
political expediency. 

2. Whatever the policy of the moment, it suffered from sporadic 
enforcement. It was a fact at the time of this research that few federal 
construction projects had been shut f^'^wn for EEO violations, and that 
hometown pl.inncrn were justifJrd in feeling that their program too would 
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lack the tt-eth of KtroiiR enforccmfnt . One Industry rcpri'sentatlvc In- 
dic.itcd a Inck of nnxlety even if HXinctions were applied; the dcnwnd for 
schools, hospitals, office buildings, and other construction would Ijc 
temporarily postponed hut not eliminated. 

3. Policy effectuation appeared sip,nif Icantly hampered by lack 
of local-level support. Federal assistance is spread in a thin average 
across the country, concealing the fact that it is concentrated in some 
urban areas and non-existent in others. The Chicago Plan suffered through 
various forms and stages of federal intervention, whereas negotiations 
in New Orleans apparently profited from less visible assistance. Kansas 
City and Rochester indicated a lack of continuous and consistent contact 
and support from federal field personnel. It is important to note, !k>w- 
evcr, that a federal a'',oncy in this area walks a tightrope. Policy ob- 
viously is on the side of the minority community in hometown programs, 
and any federal Intervention generally will be regarded as supporting 
that party. This is especially »^rue where the minority community needs 
advice and some additional "clout" to bargain from strength. Tliis renders 
impartial third-party assistance a practical impossibility for federal 
agents. If hometown plans were truly intended to be voluntary grass-roots 
efforts:, anything less than a federal "hands-off" practice is bound to 
be viewed by industry representatives with suspicion. 

Tlie second set of implications relates to the practical aspects 
of ensuring desired policy results. In the case of hometown plans, those 
results should focus on a continuing supply of, and jobs for, qualified 
minority t r;id<'};men. To secure those results and the success of the hometown 
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proRmm riTiuires orp,nnizntionnl commitment to any homct<»wii plnn, ade- 
quately de.sip,nod and r*taffed training programs, assurances of post-train- 
ing placcntent and fo]|ow--upi and effective complaint procedures and sanc- 
tions (with leeth in them). In these respects* hometown practices must* 
at the time and on the basis of this research, be given poor to failing 
marks. Parties to hometowi agreements were, in most cases, only partially 
committed to and supportive of implementation efforts. Even where funding 
had been granted or assured, hometown specifications and initial staff 
hiring provided little assurance of training success. Placement activi- 
ties were minimal and sporadic, and many recruits were dropping out at 
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various stages along the way. Effective complaint procedures are lack- 
ing in almost all agreements; few grievances can be refereed by impartial 
third parties, and the federal record In applying sanctions to EEO vio- 
lators provides little reason for optimism regarding hometown experiences. 

Finally, federal programs such as the hometown-plans effort are 
hampered by a liability and an encumbrance. The liability is the lack 
of helpful labor-market data (however accurate) at a local level to guide 
program choices, (More will be said about this in the RECOMMENDATIONS to 
follow,) The encumbrance is the proliferation of local and federally- 
funded agencies, programs, and individuals all with some responsibility 
for enforcing equal employment opportunity and some interest in acquir- 
ing a share of further funds. The experience of the first Chicago Plan 
and that of at least two-thirds of our sample indicated that various local 



This is a inl problem with the hometown program, where trainee 

and ndvancrd-traifii r.ories conflict head-on with thu traditional appren- 

t iccship-t o-JourncynM.. route of the industry. 



parties wcro more tledtcntod to tbo pursuit of the federal buck than the 
achiovcincnt of hometovm-plan goals. Federal policy in this area must, 
therefore, consider some inter.ration of mforcoment efforts and the re- 
moval of dysf uBctlonnl program duplications. 
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IV CONCLUSIONS AND RHCOMMHNDATTONS FOR FUTURE RKSF.ARCll 

Tlie conclusions one can n-ach on the basis of this research leave 
little room for optimism. With respect to honjctown-plan substance and 
Implementation, the 1 ck of specificity and multitude of program prob- 
lems have already been noted. With respect to developmental proccsse. , 
hometos.-n plans seem guided by little structural logic; they have even 
been negotiated In the face of falling construction demand. Plans seem 
to be developed mainly among highly visible cities ~ large urban centers 
with f jbstantial minority populations. One pessimistic possibility Is 
that the structural results of Part II (A) may indicate that the "rlch- 

get-richer" that the success of the hometown program simply mirrors 

the prevailing patterns of union integration. 

With respect to the conduct of hometown negotiations, these pro- 
cesses were most influenced by the motives and the relative power of the 
participants. One might conclude from this that the hometown program 
had two divergent effects. On the one hand it provided for-nal help and 
an impetus to those parties who might have developed such a program any- 
way. On the other, however. It simply added frustration and wasted re- 
sources among those parties and cities where equal employment opportunity 
efforts have had the least historical success. 

The recommendations of this report for future research arc two-fold. 
Tlie first Is to pursue the implementation issues raised in Part II (D) . 
The heart of the hometown program clearly consists of the placement re- 
sults it nchleves, and the organizational machinery established in particular 

O 
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cities to provide for n continued flow of minorities into the crafts. 
The research completed under this grant has been unable to deal with 
these issues of implementation, but the strategy for effecting this re- 
searcti recommendation has been outlined earlier in this report. 

Tlie second recommendation is to establish a data base of labor- 
market information on the local (city) level which would encourage and 
assist this type of research, as well as guide future program choice. 
The data base Itself should include major labor-market supply indicators 
(gathered from age, sex, racial, etc. characteristics of the working-age 
population) and demand variables (wage rates, unemployment rates, payroll 
employment, etc.) across major industry groupings and Important population 
sub-groupings. Both an integration and reconciliation of the various 
figures now collected and published by diverse agen^ ies of the government 
and private Industry, and an extension of the data base to Include a taore 
comprehensive sample of cities (both inner cities and SMSAs) would be 
helpful to much present research activity, as well as Invaluable for 
future work. Tlie problems encountered in this research project on home- 
town plans are testimony to such a need. 
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